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Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
to tts meetings and members. 

Dear FRIENDS :—Being permitted to assemble 
in the capacity of a Yearly Meeting, and through 
the condescending goodness of the blessed Head of 
the Church, to experience a living concern for the 
welfare of the body, our minds have been turned 
toward our absent brethren and sisters, with feel- 
ings of gospel love and sympathy; desiring that 
all may be strengthened and encouraged under the 
various trials and difficulties which attend us; and 
we are engaged to spread before you, for your seri- 
ous consideration, some of the exercises which have 
cccupied this meeting. 

In considering the state of our religious Society 
as exhibited by the answers to the queries, the 
minds of Friends were affected with sorrow, by the 
reported neglect of many of the members to assem- 
ble with their brethren for the discharge of the pri- 
mary duty of worshipping oyr Father who is in 
heaven, from whom we receive the countless bless- 
ings we enjoy, and who has the first claim on the 
dedication of our time, our talents, and whatsoever 
we , 

Most of the reports state that this neglect is especi- 
ally observable in the meetings held near the middle 
ofthe week ; which leads to the fear that those who 
practice it are trying to satisfy their consciences by 
attepding on First-days, when the sacrifice cost 
them little or nothing, but are unwilling to leave 
their temporal concerns at other times; and are 
thus in danger of settling themselves in a sorrowful 
sate of indifference, and earthly mindedness. We 
would affectionately entreat such to consider that 

ious promise, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of 

and his righteousness, and all these things 
thall be added unto you; and, in humble trust 
and obedience, regularly to attend all their relig- 
lous meetings. 

Where the fulfilment of the great and indispen- 
table duty of loving the Lord with all our hearts 
Searnestly and steadfastly pressed after, we shall 





















you,”—and again, “ where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 

The testimony borne by our religious Society, from 
its first rise, to the spiritual nature of all accepta- 
ble worship; that it is not dependent on anything 
which one man can do for another, but must be 
performed by each soul for itself, through Christ 
Jesus our holy Mediator, and that it is equally 
attainable in a state of true silence, as when there 
is vocal utterance ; is, we believe, very important 





and faithfulness, will give you a good hope of 
eternal life through his mercy. 

The diligent and serious perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, both in families, and by individuals 
more privately, is a duty which. our religious So- 
ciety has long been concerned to press upon its 
members; and we have at this time afresh felt its 
importance, and desire affectionately to revive the 
recommendation of it. 

We believe a blessing has often attended the 
frequent assembling of families, and reading a 


to be faithfully and publicly upheld, in this day of|portion of the Scriptures of Truth, with minds 


abundant activity, and of dependence on outward 
performances. 

Those who come to their religious meetings under 
a sense of their needs; and when there, really 
hunger and thirst for the bread and water of life ; 
will, in the Lord’s time, know their souls to be re- 
freshed and comforted ; and, having tasted of the 
preciousness of inward and spiritual communion 
with Him, they will not only have no desire to at- 
tend at places where there are formal stated ser- 
vices, under the character of worship; but will 
feel themselves religiously restrained from violating 
our christian testimony against a man-made and 
hireling ministry, and to the supremacy and all- 
sufficiency of Christ in his church, as well as to 
that worship which is in spirit and in truth. 

The religious training of children and youth; 


humbly turned to the Lord, to receive such instrue- 
tion as he may see meet to impart. Many, who 
are now far advanced in years, can recur to such 
opportunities in their childhood, as seasons of 
heart-tendering visitation, in which their under- 
standings were divinely enlightened, and desires 
raised after the saving knowledge of the Truth. 
The benefit we derive will depend very much 
on the state of mind in which we perform the duty. 
A cold, cavilling, or criticising spirit; a disposi- 
tion to comprehend the truths of salvation by the 
unassisted intellectual powers, or by recourse to 
commentators, who often darken counsel by words 
without right knowledge; will mar the benefit we 
might receive; while a state of humble, childlike 
dependence on the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
which gave the Scriptures forth, and only can 


a subjecting their wills; forming habits of|rightly open and apply them, will receive the 


ready obedience and strict truthfulness; and en- 
deavouring to lead them to Christ Jesus, the good 
Shepherd, that they may happily be induced to 
take his yoke and cross upou them, and follow 
him, deeply concerns both their individual welfare 
and the prosperity of the church. 

The success of parents and caretakers in the 
discharge of this incumbent duty, will depend 


perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 


blessing, and know them to be made “ profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be 


works,” 
The guarded education of the children of Friends 


under teachers in membership with us, and in 
schools where they may be sheltered from the 


very much upon having their own spirits daily 
subjected to the government of the Spirit of|tunity of daily heariug or reading the Holy Scrip- 
















is the foundation of right authority; and being| meeting, and 
joined, as it must always%e, to a consistent, self- 
denying example, will have a powerful, and gene- | Society. 
rally a prevailing influence over the youthful 
mind. 


friends to give diligent heed to the pious admoni- 
tions and counsels of their parents and caretakers ; 
and to the still small voice of their dear Redeemer, 
speaking to them in the secret of the soul, and 
calliug them to surrender the whole heart to Him. 


He is the way, the truth and the life—the only|existing against them, as places for the education 
door into the fold of rest; by whom we must enter 


contaminating influence of evil examples and in- 
discriminate association, and may have the oppor- 
Truth, and clothed with the love of Christ, which|tures; has engaged the solid consideration of this 
n felt to be intimately connected 
with the best interests of the youth, and of the 


We feel for those of our brethren and sisters, 
who are situated in places where the only easily 
accessible seminaries are the public District schools. 

The state of warfare en prevailing in our 
land, and the military spirit it has so widely dif- 
fused, have influenced the course of instruction 
and the discipline, in some of these schools; and 
added another to the weighty objections previously 


We would affectionately encourage our dear young 


of the children of Friends. Impressions made in 


if ever we find it. Be not ashamed, dear young] childhood and youth are the most permanent ; and 
Friends, of his cross and yoke; but, with holy |it is of great importance that parents should sera- 
magoanimity, strive, through his assistance, daily|pulously guard their offspring against the danger 


adly avail ourselves of opportunities of uniting|to show in your conduct, conversation, dress, and|of imbibing, either at home or at school, those 
ino brethren in endeavouring to draw near to| walk in the world, that you are, above all things,|which may lead to a disesteem of our christian 


in reverent prostration, for the renewal of|desiring to be the humble followers of the meek | principles and testimonies, and prove lastingly pre- 
‘ur strength; and though our meetings may be|and lowly Saviour. 


mall, and often held in silence, this will not dis- 
Courage 





judicial to their highest interests. 


As your own wills are thus subjected to his, he 


Where the mind is deeply impressed, asit ought 


us from a diligent attendance, or from a|will make hard things easy, and bitter things|to be, with this conviction, and willing to make 
fervent Wrestling in them for a blessing; remem-|sweet ; will strengthen you in your weakness, help|the necessary pecuniary sacrifice for the religious 
ng be consolatory words of our dear Redeemer,| you over your difficulties, comfort you by the in-| welfare of a child, we believe, in most cases, some 
I will not leave you comfortless—I will come unto|comes of his love; and, if you persevere in faith) way would open for attaining it; and that a bless- 
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THE PRIEND. 


a 


ing would result therefrom both to parents and|and themselves to every man’s conscience in the 
their children. sight of God. 

We would encourage those who have assumed} We are seriously impressed with the great re- 
the very responsible and useful calling of school|sponsibility resting upon all our members, in the 
teachers, not to rest satisfied with merely impart-| present time of commotion and bloodshed, in our 
ing literary and scientific knowledge to the interest- | beloved country, and the religious obligation bind- 
ing objects of their care; but remember that aling us all to seek for strength to walk worthy of 
much higher and more important duty devolves|the vocation wherewith we are called, with all 
upon them; sedulously to watch over their moral|lowliness and meekness, endeavoring to keep the 
and religious training, endeavoring by precept and|unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
example, to draw them to that which is good, and| For our dear friends who are liable to military 
to guard them against evil. And though their/draft, and who may thus be called on to give 
tender and affectionate counsel and labor may not|practical evidence of their attachment to this 
at once be effectual, yet not to yield to discourage-| righteous testimony, our hearts are warmed with 
ment, but patiently persevere in their efforts; and |affectionate solicitude. Accept, we entreat you, 
we believe a blessing will attend this chbristian|the word of exhortation to allow no excitement of 
concern ; the reward of peace will more than com-| feeling, no sophistical reasoning, nor tht fear of 
pensate for the exercise ; and, like bread cast upon |suffering, to induce you to depart from the plain 
the waters, the good effects of it may be seen after|path of duty, or to betray the cause of the Prince 
many days. of Peace, Remember the serious consequences 

While feeling the importance of this sheltered|tbat may result from the course each one of you 
school education, we are also convinced that home| pursues in this mattter, both as regards his own 





is the proper place for the moral and religious|future welfare and peace of mind, and the in- 
training of youth—that if ever rightly accom-|fluence his example may exert upon others; and 
plished, it must be begun and carried on ‘here,|be willing to confess Christ before men, saying in 
under a real concern for the well being of the|both language and conduct, as did the primitive 
children ; and that no school-training, however un-| believers, “ we are christians and therefore cannot 
exceptionable, can excuse parents from the solemn | fight.” 
responsibility which rests upon them, to perforw| Many Friends, in times gone by, have suffered 
this imperative duty. deeply for liberty of conscience, preferring to take 
The family is a divine institution, designed for|the spoiling of their goods, or the loss of personal 
the mutual help and cowfort of parents and chil-| freedom, rather than violate their religious convic- 
dren; and the right use of it is peculiarly blessed| tions, or voluntarily pay a fine for not doing that 
by its holy Author. We believe rightly con-|which they kuew would be sinful. Should a like 


cerned parents will appreciate and improve the/|trial come upon any of you, we are persuaded that, 
maby opportunities it affords for imparting useful|/as you are concerned to stand simply and humbly 
lessons ; will strive to have their children as much| upon the same ground of religious duty, looking 


as possible with them, and under their own care|to the Lord for help and preservation, you will be 
and instruction; and watch against whatever would | mercifully supported under whatever may be per- 
unnecessarily deprive them of their company, or| mitted to come upon you, and-receive a reward for 
interfere with this christian care and oversight,| your faithfulness, of far more value to you, than 
especially on the First-day of the week. all that may be exacted by unjust Jaws or un- 
It has been cause of sorrow and concern to find| reasonable men. 
by the reports, that some of our members, for want} We would recommend to our subordinate meet- 
of watchfulness, or from an unwillingness to confess] ings, and their concerned members, to watch over 
Christ before men, have violated our well-known|the dear young people for good, and as circum- 
testimony to the peaceable nature and require-|stances may ‘require, and the way open for it, 
ments of the Gospel. Since it has pleased Divine|tenderly to counsel and encourage, or assist them ; 
Providence to permit our beloved country to be|that so all may labor harmoniously for the up- 
visited with the awful calamity of war, the wicked- holding of this, and all our other religious testi- 
ness and demoralization ever attendant upon it| monies. . 
have been deplorably manifested in many places,} We may thankfully acknowledge that we have 
and the suffering and sorrow necessarily produced |been mercifully favored in this meeting with a re- 
are being largely felt among our fellow-citizens;|newed sense of the Bord’s love and goodness, 
giving fresh evidence of the truth of the apostolic| uniting our spirits in harmonious travail for the 
eclaration that war springs from the corrupt lusts| welfare one of another; and fervent desires have 
of man’s fallen nature. From all these and their/been raised, that we may all know our hearts 


results, the christian is bound to seek for redemp-|humbled and softened by the precious cementing 


tion; and, by yielding to the regenerating power| influences of this love; and, through the grace of 


of Christ’s Spirit in the heart, to be brought within| our Lord Jesus Christ, labor to build up ourselves, 
the safe enclosure of his peaceable kingdow. and one another, on our most holy faith; that so 
It has pleased the Head of the church to give through entire dedication to Him, and the sancti- 
our religious Society a clear view of the incom- fication of his Spirit, we may become “a spiritual 
patibility of strife and bloodshed with the gospel,| house, an holy priesthood, prepared to offer up 
which, as it breathes “ peace on earth, good will|spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
to men,” so it forbids all wrath and revenge, and|(‘hrist,” 
enjoins the cultivation of love to all, and that we Signed on behalf and by direction of the Meet- 
seek to overcome evil with good. Our testimony |ing aforesaid : 
against all war and fighting is founded on the pre- 
cious precepts contained in the New Testament, 
and the immediate openings made on the mind by 
the same Spirit which dictated it; and earnest are| Astronomtcal—A Mr. Goldschmidt has ascer- 
our desires that all who profess with Friends may|tained that the Dog-Star, in addition to the one 
be constantly on the watch, that in simplicity andj attendant satellite luminary discovered by Clark, 
godly sincerity, they may faithfully uphold this|has three other revolving bodies whose orbit is 
christian testimony, and by the manifestation of|traceable through instruments of very moderate 
the truth in their consistent conduct, commend it| power. 


Jorn Evans, Clerk this year. 


For “The Friend.” 
Aixlaehapelle. 
(Continued from page 285.) 
—, —-, 1861, 
My dear and ’ 


* * * * We left London on morni 


after an early breakfast, for the continent, by Do. . 


ver to Calais. The ride to Dover was throwgh 9 
very pretty cultivated, and part of the way, roll. 
ing country. There appeared to be a 
breadth of land devoted to the growth of the hop; 
and it is probable the soil suits its culture better 
than that of grain; for while the hop vines looked 
very flourishing, we noticed that the wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats were generally thin. Dover, situ- 
ated between two chalk downs, seems snugly pro- 
tected from the winds and storms on all sides but 
that which opens to the sea. These chalk cliffs of 
Dover are very remarkable in their appearance; 
the railroad lies between and directly under them, 
and the effect, looking up at their lofty, perfeetly 
white crags in the sunshine against the sky, is very 
peculiar, and unlike any other crags or hills, The 
large castle of Dover, situated on these bare white 
bluffs, over the sea, and high above the town, is a 
very striking object. 

The packet boats, passing back and forth from 
Dover to Calais, though cagrying the mail and so 
many passengers, are very little, if any better 
than those on the Thames. All the accommods- 
tions are miserable: no saloon on deck, not even 
an awning to protect you from the sun. They are 
so small, that though the company on board was 
not large, the only seat I could obtain was so near 
the steam pipe, that I was besprinkled with water 
from the condensed steam, almost as if I had been 
in a little shower of rain. There was nothing par 
ticularly interesting in the trip. On reaching 
Calais, and proceeding to the railway station, 
where we intended to take the train for Ghent, our 
baggage must first be examined before we could 
procure tickets. While in this crowded office, my 
attention being occupied with the disagreeable 
business of strangers prying in among our well 
arranged clothing, I forgot for a time the precaw 
tion I generally haveobserved,of placing my hand 
upon my watch at such places. ‘There was great 
haste required, we having little more than time for 
the train; and when matters were accomplished, 
and we were about hurrying out, I remembered to 
seek my watch,—and lo! it was gone; said 
it was useless to say a word about it, as doubtless 
it was the work of a pickpocket. However, as I 
was almost running by the side of the guard who 
was conducting us, I said to him rather carelessly, 
—I have lost my watch, but I suppose it would 
be useless to make any inquiry, as it was Prsealal 
stolen from my side.” He could speak Hngli 
tolerably well. ‘“ Vat you say madame? you lose 
you vatch? ven you lose it?” “I have but just 
now missed it.” Ob, you vill get it per 
vill get it; we have no tieves here.” I smiled at 
what seemed a good natured desire to assure me of 
its safety, by inspiring me with confidence, not 
very easy to feel, in the honesty of everybody; 
newly arrived strangers and all. He whirls uw 
round to the other side of the station in a trie, 
deposits our baggage,—then saying to “ Here 
sir, come vid me,’—away they go, leaving me 
alone amid bustle and drive. Soon they are 
again within speaking distance; our French # 
tendant hastily beckoving, and calling to me from 
midst the crowd, and behind various obstructions, 
“Come dis way madame !”—I instantly follow; 
and am rapidly ushered into the office of some 
functionary, and there requested to deseribp: the 
watch. I have said but few words, before the geu 
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-he had replied to me so quickly and confidently |each other closely in form and size, though the fo- 


THE FRIEND. 
tlemanly captain of the steamer in which we had |and productive, as well as the most populous parts 
crossed the channel, promptly presents it to me;/of Belgium. Everywhere the soil is teeming with 
and truly, I felt very like receiving it as a pres-|grain of some kind, flax or potatoes. The farms 
ent, so certain had it seemed that it was lost. And /are small, and divided generally by rows of poplar 
jndeed, had there been but very few minutes de-|trees instead of hedges or fences; and we under- 
jay, I surely should not again have seen my faith-|stood nearly every one of these sections were owned 
fal little friend. The captain said he had found |by different persons, who till them on their own ac- 
jt on the boat after all the passengers had left, and|count. These trees are not like any with which 
had been enquiring among them for an owner, but/we are familiar. ‘There appear to be two varie- 
had happened to miss us. I suppose the guard |ties—called the silver and Canada poplar, we were 
bad heard the circumstance, and it was therefore |informed by a fellow traveller,—which resemble 








very uncomfortable, if not painful. The men, in 
walking, make almost as much noise as the horses. 
Early yesterday morning, before the town was gene- 
rally astir, I heard such a curious clatter in the 
street, I went to the chamber window to see what 
novel parade or drove, was in locomotion below; 
and found it was nothing more than two or three 
little boys running on the pavement, each of these 
clumsy heavy shoes producing two distinct sounds, 
as heel and toe come#in contact with the stones. 
Excepting among the lower classes of the people, 
we have observed nothing in the costume very 
different from that in our own country and in 
England ; unless indeed that it generally appears 
as if much less costly, and less extravagantly gay. 
The country over which we have been travelling to 
Aix, as this city is generally called here, continued 
to be extremely tame and flat throughout, except- 
ing for a few miles near Liege; where it changed 
very much, and was very beautiful; varied much 
with hill and dale, and in some places was wild, 
rocky and romantic. With this exception, it is 
cleared and cultivated as much as England, and 
quite as green, now in the Eighth month. I have 
been disappointed in seeing no forests at all: and 
as there are not the extensive parks with wood- 
land, which we see in Enyland, it is in most parts 
very bare of trees, excepting poplars; and low wil- 
lows like our water willows. Between Ghent and 
Antwerp particularly, we saw no trees of any kind 
for miles but poplars, poplars, poplars, almost as 
far as the eye could reach over the level country 
to a fringe of them along the horizon; field be- 
yond field surrounded by them, roadsides for 
miles bordered by them. They are quite pretty 
trees as a variety among others, but the eye 
wearies of such monotony. The country is so thickly 
settled, it seems almost like a scattered village 
all through; most of the houses, like those of the 
villages are white, with red tiled roofs, which not 
being smoked or covering dingy brick walls, like 
those of England, are not homely. I really 
thought I could understand where the idea origi- 
nated, of making those little imported toy towns, 
composed of white, red-roofed houses, with poplar 
shaped trees, made by shaving one half of a little 
stick to a point for the top, and, without cutting 
off the curled shaving, colouring it green for the 
foliage. They are really not so bad a repre- 
sautation—for children’s amusement—of some of 
these small Belgian villages. 

In our walk through the city to-day, we came 
upon the quaint lookiug old cathedral here. It is 
said to be one of the most ancient in Germany, 
being about nine hundred years old. Alongside 
the main entrance is the figure of a female bear 
with the head turned and mouth partly open, as if 
growling: what could have been the particular 
design of such a figure it is difficult to imagine: 


about its safety. But there is not a moment to|liage is different. They are tall and tapering, like 
spare for explanation ;—in another minute we are |the Lombardy, but the branches are rather more 
jn the car, and the train is off for Ghent. Thus|spreading, and the foliage is not so dense, nor of 
ended the first scene in France,—and the very|so dark a green. Flax is extensively cultivated 
mpt kindness of the guard certainly gave us no|here, and many acres were covered with it, spread 
unfavourable impression of the efficiency of thejout to dry, after having soaked for a long while. 
French railway servants. We stopped a few minutes in the town of St. 
The country through which we passed to this|Nicholas, where are large manufactories of linen, 
city is flat and uninteresting, though it appeared |and the largest flax market in the world. A few 
rich and highly cultivated. There are few hedges | miles before reaching Autwerp, we came upon the 
and no fences to divide the fields, one from another, |“ polders;” ground reclaimed from the sea and 
so that the expanse is unbroken, except by the va-/river, and several feet below the water; it is not 
ried appearance of the different crops; though| yet very productive, but some trees are growing 
there were ditches, as we sometimes observed, be-|on the ground, which is mostly covered with grass. 
tween the fields. There were a great many fe-|We observed one row of poplar trees more than a 
male labourers in the fields ; and in several instan-|mile long, of almost precisely the same size and 
ces we saw women on their knees pulling up the|form. Antwerp is rather a handsome town: or at 
stubble; much of the ground from which the grainleast it has some fine wide streets, and noble look- 
had been taken, was completely cleared,—appa-|ing buildings, and presents a fine front to the river 
rently in this way ; or at least it had evidently not| Schelde, on which is a wide promenade, about a 
been ploughed. We stopped at Lisle where we} mile or a mile and a half long, looking on to the river. 
were obliged to remain for two hours, waiting for) We passed, as we were walking through some of the 
the train to take us on to Ghent. We employed | streets to look at the city, the grand, ancient looking 
most of the time in walking through the town and cathedral of Notre Dame, considered a very beau- 
observing its antiquated houses. It was formerly|tiful specimen of Gothic architecture: it is near 
the capital of French Flanders, and had a- popu-|four hundred feet long, and about two hundred 
lation of 65,000. It looks old and decaying. ‘Uhe|and fifty feet wide; and is about six hundred 
streets have vo side pavements, and walkivg over|years old. Standing in front of it was a huge 
the cobble stones is unpleasant. ‘The number of|very curious and gorgeously ornamented hearse ; 
priests we met in our walk, and their peculiar|with gilded and painted images of priests, of the 
dress, having very broad brimmed hats, long robes! Virgin, angels, flowers, &c., and with ten or twelve 
buttoned closely trom the chin to the feet, and wide |lamps, on odd looking fixtures, burning all round 
sashes hanging nearly to the feet, reminded us that|it. We were informed the funeral of “a great lady” 
we were in one of the strongholds of papacy. The|had just passed into the cathedral, apd were in- 
town is walled, and at the end of the principal | vited in to see the ceremonies, which we, of course, 
street, we passed under a high archgout on to the|declined. ‘The difference between the appearance 
ramparts of the great citadel: the view here was|of these foreign towns, thus far, and those of our 
beautiful. ‘The people whom we met or who were at|own country, though marked, is not quite so much 
their doors, seemed much amused with our appear-|so as I expected to find it; there are some ancient 
ance, and flocked out to gaze at us with evident|looking buildings with grotesque gable fronts pre- 
curiosity, taking us, I dare say, for some “ outside | sented to the street, but generally [ think, the dif- 
barbarians.” Having taken our first French meal ference is not any more striking than that between 
at the Station house, we were ready to start at the|the British towns and ours. ‘The narrow winding 
appointed hour; being informed that our luggage | streets with no side walks, are not very attractive 
would have to be again examined when we entered | features, and are rather disagreeable to walk in, 
Belgium. * * We took a ride through Ghent}as they are roughly paved with stones; and we 
this morning to see what there was to interest us,/found people generally prefer the middle of the 
and drove into a part of the town surrounded by/|streets, that being worn a little smooth with the}and in a niche near the door in the wall de- 
high walls, which enclose a nunnery composed of | horses’ hoofs, &c. tached from the main body of the building, is 
tighty convents; called the Beguinnage, and which| The dress of the common people is generally|a coloured image of our Saviour on the cross, 
tems like a little town of itself. .A tew of the|very neat and simple. The women and young| life-size, with the wound in his side, and the blood 
buus dwell in each separate house, but they are|girls seldom wear bonnets, even when travelling ;| trickling from it. It js well executed, which made 
all of the same order, and all attend the same) but caps instead, which are very pretty; they are/such an exhibition in the public street, the more 
chapel ; forming a community with oue interest.|mostly without ribbons, or any other trimming|painful. Observing that the entrance into the 
¢ were informed they are not bound by any|than a neat double tier of frilling; and I have no-|cathedral—which appears to be built in two parts 
Yow, and may return again to the world if dissat-|ticed that they almost invariably looked clean and|—opened on to a passage which is a public tho- 
isfied. * * * * * * *| white, even among the labouring classes. Most of|roughfare to another street, we entered, and found 
Aixlachapelle, * * Our route these, tft females as well as men and boys, wear} we at once had a view of the really — interior 
Ghent to Antwerp lay part of the way|sabots or wooden shoes; which are cut out of one|on either side. Its lofty columns and arches, gor- 
through what is called the “ Pays de Waes;” the|solid piece of wood; and as they are of course en-|geous paintings, images, Te lights, splen- 
history of which, in an agricultural point of view, |tirely unyielding, it is necessary they should be|did stained windows, eighty feet high, through 
® very interesting. Originally it was a barren|much larger than the foot to enable the wearer to| which the light was streaming with éxtraordinary 
dy waste, but by the patient labour of the in-|get them on and to allow anything like freedom of| effect, are well calculated to make an impression 
habitants, it has been gradually covered with a|motion; aud we would suppose the friction caused|on the ignorant and superstitious, some of whom, 
Nich mould, and is now one of the most flourishing | by the slipping about of such appendages, must be| poor, dirty, miserable looking creatures, were kueel- 
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ing about on the stone floor in perfect silence, now |to that import. We learn that the reason assigned|Clymer, Robert Knex, Joseph Gardner and Ed. 
and then crossing themselves, their appearance |by council for the enactment at that particular| ward Biddle, be a committee to bring in a Bill 
sadly contrasting with the splendor around them. |juncture, was not only its manifest justice, but be-| for the Abolition of Slavery within this State,” 
We walked over the slab of black marble which | cause it deemed that such an act would be a proper| That same morning, a communication from the 
covers the tomb of Charlemagne, who built this|token of gratitude to the Almighty Father of all,| Supreme Executive Council was received by the 
cathedral, which he designed should receive his|who in his superintending mercy, had just freed Assembly, containing the following striking pas. 
mortal remains, A vault was made directly under |the State from the paralyzing presence, and de-|sage : ee 
> centre of or dome ar his body deposited |vastating ravages of a foreign army. “We would also again bring unto your view, »: 
therein,—according to his directions,—placed in| The English forces evacuated Philadelphia in|plan for the gradual abolition of slavery, so dix 
an upright position, in the ¢bair of state, arrayed |the Sixth ieath, and this proposition from the Su- mata to - people, and more oqeaidiings those 
in bis royal robes and crown, with the sceptre in|preme Executive Council was probably made dur-|who have been contending in the great cause of 
his hand, the sword of state by his side, and the|ing the Kighth month. 
pilgrim’s pouch fastened to his girdle. But pow-| ‘The suggestion relative to the abolition of sla-|has bestowed such eminent marks of its favour 
erful as he was while living, he could not prevent| very, was probably not acceptable to the majority|and protection. We think we are loudly called on 
his tomb from being rifled, which was done by/of the members of the Assembly, and no notice of|to evince our gratitude in making our fellow-mea 
Pope Paschal III., who took therefrom the crown |it is to be found on their minutes. As the mes-|joint heirs with us of the same inestimable bless 
which still rested on the fleshless scull, with all the|sage containing it is not on record, we should have|ings, under such restrictions and regulations ag 
other treasures found there, which were removed |known nothing about it, if it were not for an after} will not injure the community, and will imper- 
“> ee at - ee of future emperors ; | message of the “ Council,” in which it is referred|ceptibly enable them to relish and improve the 
and the bones of the once mighty monarch were |to. station to which they will be advanced. Honoured 
conveyed away to work miracles, he being declared! When the Assembly, elected in the autumn of| will that Scae be - the annals of history, which 
to be a saint.* This cathedral is reported to be | 1778, met, the faithful councillors, now fully awake|shall first abolish this violation of the rights of 
very rich in relics, among which they profess to|to the importance of the subject, soon brought it|mankind, and the memories of those will be held 
have “the robe worn by Mary, when Jesus was|before that body. In a communication addressed |in grateful and everlasting remembrance, who shall 
born—the scarf worn by our Saviour when cruci-|by it to the Assembly, dated Nov. 9th, 1778, after] pass the law to restore and establish the rights of 
fied, his swaddling clothes, and the cloth on which|treating on various matters of importance, they|human nature in Pennsylvania. We feel ourselves 
the head of John Baptist was laid after his decapi-|say, “the late Assembly was furnished with heads|so interested on this point, as to go beyond, what 
tation.” I had a touching evidence of the faith of|of a bill for manumitting infant negroes born|may be deemed by some, the proper line of our 
the poor, ignorant, superstitious people in these|of slaves, by which the gradual abolition of servi-|duty, and acquaint you that we have reduced this 
monstrous absurdities, in one of the wretched look-|tude for life would be obtained in an easy mode.fplan to the form of a law, which, if acceptable, we 
ing old women who were kneeling there, following |[t is not proposed that the present slaves, most of|shall, in a few days communicate to you.” 
me and conducting me to a cabinet where some of|whom are scarcely competent of freedom, should} This important document, which stands on record 
these treasures were supposed to be deposited, to|be meddled with, but all importation must be for-|both on the minutes of Council, and of the A» 
which she pointed with uplifted eyes and an ex-|bid, if the idea be adopted. This, or some better|sembly, is signed by Joseph Reed, President of 
pression of deep reverence and awe. scheme, would tend to abrogate slavery, the oppro-|the Council. He had at the time of the previous 
(To be continued.) bium of America, from among us, and no period|election been appointed to represent Philadelphia 
For “The Friena” |S¢ems more happy for the attempt, than the pre-|in Council, in place of the former President, 
An account of the origin, progress, and final pas- sent, as the number of such unhappy characters,|'‘Thomas Wharton, jr.,deceased. At a joint mee 
sage of “An Act for the gradual abolition of\°¥* few in Pennsylvania, has been much reduced |ing of the Assembly and the Council, held Twelfth 
Slavery,” by the Assembly of Pennsylvania. by the practices and plunder of our late invaders. month, 1778, he was elected President of the 
Pennsylvania has enjoyed an hooourable reputa- In divesting the State of slaves, you will equally | Council, receiving 61 out of 63 votes, bis own be- 
. ; aie : a serve the cause of humanity and policy, and offer|ing one of the votes given to another. 
tion as being the first State in the American con-|+, God one of th t A hens cl f 
federacy to take this one important step in the path| j.otitude for hi : cae 5 a a . < as 7 pte 
of true freedom, the abolition of slavery within her ae Pa ns end. ‘ ‘You eill. ‘ete “i voces Early Subjection of the will in Children.—The 
own borders. It was a noble act, and noble spirited mae in pation pen eee a recollection of her own happy experience, of the 
men no doubt originated it, plead for it, gave it point of view to all Europe, who are astonished to effects produced by the early religious care of her 
their countenance and support ; and thus prepared |..6 9 people eager fi lin, ion. ial : | parents, induced her to lay a particular stress upon 
the community for it, or it must have failed before honda ® ae timely subj¥ction of the will in children, and, 
= nee ee — by| The Supreme Executive Council, at that time, when opportunity offered, earnestly to urge a 
he rani ad ple of many miguie plod Googe ean Vio Peden. Sunn rte a eating wa lal & 
; : co rodt, John Hambrigbt, Jos a : ; 
“ = See, aaa, rr, -a04 = Mackay, James ng eek tease future life the hardships of self-denial and the 
Pen, aati! flee a ee ia : : oe "| Scott, Matthew Smith, and Thomas Urie. daily eae Rare Hustler, P. P., Vol, Athy 
tion o this teigdeiacs matter It uae ae ee See Oe ee eee ee oe per inite 
message to the Assembl ie ae op bill foregoing communication from the Council was 
either for increasing the dut; on Eien Sicngin ies eA cnet deers lpm ot ap 
the State, or for the total prohibition of such bn eee ee Seen 
portation, and takes the ground, that the mischief aor om seks . . a * - a 
arising from allowing it, was so well understood in |ihe Council + en ra - § ad : the Pe = 1 
Pennsylvania, it was not necessary to go into ar- ae eae ee eee 
gument on the siinet 76 vania Archives, published by authority of the 
Wis dubs Med a — a State. The minutes of Assembly do not show 
y er message, suggested |that any immediate action was taken on this re- 
to the Assembly, the passage of an Act for the| commendation of Counci 
oases . + eer ouncil, yet some steps were 
Giitenaed 7 oe rap lpi ms held oy its} without doubt made, as will appear by the fol- 
citizens, and furnished it with the heads of a bill lowing: The Assembly adjourned until the be- 
*A short article, which a — ._,,,_ |ginning of the Second month, 1779, and on the 
few weeks since, headed the Sasoess sibstphons”” aie 4th of that inst., app cinted Robert Morris, Ste- 
some account of these same ancient historical events, phen Chambers, and Jonathan Hoge, ‘‘ to@nquire 
which is rather indefinite and inconsistent. It is not quite|What business has been referred over from the 
ee ae to scoetrnnees why Aixlachapelle should |former sitting.” On the next day, the 5th, 
its na > ” . . ° 
pecially if bis body was uot entombed at “Aix,” bui| tte, Howse, after considering the report of this 
“ by his own inStructions within the mausoleum which | COummittee, ““ respecting the business before the 
he had erected over the sepulchre of our Saviour at|House, it was thereupon ordered, that George 
ee oe writer of the above believes what is 
given there € correct, as far as it goes. 























































“Look up to the firmament, and down to the 
deep, how can any doubt a Divine power? And 
if there is, what can be impossible to infinite power? 
Then, why an infidel in the world? And if not 
such, who then would hazard a future state for the 
pleasures of sin a few days? No wise man, and 
indeed no man that lives and would deserve to seé 
good days ; for the laws of God are grateful. In 
His gospel the terrors of majesty are laid aside, 
and He speaks in the still small voice of the Son 
incarnate, the fountain and spring whence flow 
gladness. 





en 

A faithful co-operation with grace, as it is givem 
at the present moment, is the most effectual prepa- 
ration for attracting and receiving and increasing 
the grace of the next moment. ‘This is the great 


are permitted ; namely, a strict, unwavering, faith- 
ful co-operation, moment by moment. 


* Thomas Wharton, the President, had just deceased. 





Discretion in speech is more than eloquence. 
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For “The Friend.” 
What is Malaria? 
(Concluded from page 283.) 

In this connection it may be interesting to give 
a suggestive extract from Berkeley’s work on the 
Fungi of Great Britain, in reference to the cause 
of some obscure diseases of plants. “ The spawn 
of higher species (of fungi) is often fatal to trees 
and herbaceous plants, by running over the roots 
and inducing decay. It has long been known that 
trees would not in general flourish where others 
had grown before, and this was attributed to ex- 
haustion of the soil; it is now however ascertained 
tbat the evil arises from spawn attached to old de- 
eaying roots, A most striking instance lately oc? 
curred in the gardens at Kew. Two Deodaras 
were planted before the director’s house, within a 
few yards of each other, under apparently similar 
circumstances. After a time, one of these became 
unbealthy, and it was suggested that the roots 
should be examined. A scrutiny consequently 
took place, when it was found that an old cherry 
tree formerly stood on the same spot; that its 
roots were covered with spawn, and that this had 
extended to the roots of the Deodara. ‘he re- 
mains of the old cherry tree were accordingly 
grubbed up, and the diseased portions of the Deo- 
dara removed, and now it bids fair to thrive with- 
out any further check.” This effect is sometimes 
apparently so sudden, that it is attributed to a 
ning, the fact being that the exigencies of the plant 
have been supplied by a small portion of the roots 
which remained in a sufficiently healthy condition 
to convey butriment. 

It may also be here stated, without attaching 
however a great deal of weight to the argument, 
that fungi have been discovered in the organs of 
persons affected with typhoid fever, and vegetable 




























protection from malaria. A screen of trees, and 


emanations. 

It has also been urged as an objection, that cer- 
tain well known pestilential neighborhoods, have 
been almost entirely destitute of apparent vegeta- 
tion, free from swamps, and sometimes even of 
soil. Thus a small island composed of almost bare 
rock, near Sierra Leone, is known as among the 
most unhealthy situations on the African coast; a 
sandy plain near QOasterhout in Holland, and a 
similar oné along the Tagus near Lisbon, are also 
noted for their dangerous atmosphere. But sandy 
wastes are also known to be peculiarly favourable 
to certain species of this flora; the one last men- 
tioned is stated by Dr. Mitchell to be a celebrated 
locality for the collection of truffles, a kind of sub- 
terraneous mushroom, while from the ease with 
which the smaller members of this capricious 
family can be overlooked in a cursory view of any 
district, it would be unsafe to deny their presence 
even on an island of almost bare rock. The great 
distances to whieh these germs can be wafted with- 
out destroying their vitality must also be consid- 
ered in judging of the force of this argument. And 
filaments on certain mucous membranes of persons) it must always be remembered that it is to the 
who had died of cholera. presence of fungi, and not primarily to the decom- 

In looking over the brief evidence then which} position of vegetable matter, that this theory attri- 
has been presented in favor of this theory, which| butes the deleterious effects of malaria. Without 
must be considered only as specimens of the facts} going further at present, into a statement of some 
by which this theory is upheld, it would appear other facts, illustrating this interesting theory, which 
that malarious disease has been frequently traced | seem to be capable of a similar explanation, it may be 
to marshy emanations; that in the air of marshes| well to allude to the danger of drawing conclusions 
organic matter has been detected, i.e. matter of|in regard to these obscure matters, from any other 
either an animal or vegetable nature ; that such a) proof, than that which will bear a vigorous and 
habitat is congenial to the growth of fungi; that| prolonged scrutiny. Some of the facts given may 
the spores of fungi are of a size sometimes so small} be cousidered to be of that character, while others 
as to be imperceptible to the unassisted eye ; that| are merely suggestive. Indeed some of them may 
they are capable of being wafted to considerable| seem to apply equally well to the presence of ani- 
distances, and of producing disease of the skin|malcules, whose germs, resembling those of some 
both of the external and internal surface—disease| of the fungi in their lightness, their number ( judg- 
which in some cases has a contagious character,|ing from Pasturi’s experiments,) and from a simi- 
that a certain species is capable of producing a/|arity in their habits, have been regarded by some 
contagious disease among silk worms, and that|/as probably competent to produce the phenomena 

ey may occasion the death of other members of] in question; which supposition has certainly been 
the animal kingdom ; and lastly that they have| strengthened by the necessary connection pointed 


rains may purify the atmosphere of the poison,|played in the more obvious parts of the economy 
and by causing floods in the low ground, stop its|of nature. And although the conditions requisite 
formation, since a partial exposure to the atmos-|for its extensive propagation may seem to some 
phere seems an essential to its development. Aj|dependent upon a fortuitous combination of con- 
large extent of well wooded country may exercise |current circumstances, yet we cannot but believe 
a healthful influence in what might otherwise be|that these, whatevér they may be, are now as di- 
an infected district, as whether from the vast sur-|rectly under the ordering hand of Divine Wisdom, 
face which the leaves of trees expose to the atmos-|as formerly, when it was declared in reference to 
phere, or to the gases given out during their|the dreadful disease of the leper, “ When I put 
respiration, or to some other cause, trees have been|the plague of leprosy in a house of the land of 
found in the case of our common intermittents, a| your possession,” Xc. ’ 

The fine lines of Cowper in allusion to this sub- 
even according to Prof. Maury, a hedge of sun |ject,in view of the observed coincidence in the ocour- 
flowers, has completely shielded the inmates of|rence of famine and pestilence, may also appro- 
houses from the usual consequences of marshy |priately be quoted in this connection :— 


“ He bids a plague, 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrify the breath of blooming health, 
He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivelled lips, 
And taints the golden ear.” 


ee 


THE POOR AND AFFLICTED. 
Go wipe the tear drop from the eye 
Of the poor sufferer, sad and lone— 
Go when the tempest’s storm is high, 
And wait not for a brighter sun ; 


Selected. 


Forget thine ease and selfishness, 
And lay thy vain excuses by— 
Go seek the suffering now to bless, 
And on thy angel mission fly. 


What though no silver trump of fame 
Should echo notes of sweet applause, 

What though no mortal heed thy name, 
Or doings in such holy cause? 


What though no garland wreath should twine 
Or fading chaplet round thy head, 
There is a luxury sublime 
In goodly deeds on suffering shed. 


There is a voice—’tis sweeter far 
(The Spirit whispering within,) 

Than earthly notes of flattery are, 
Mixed up with vanity and sin ; 


There is a smile I'd rather see 

And hear His voice, than all things else, 
“ Ah, thou hast done it unto Me,” 

And sure shall be thy recompense. 


ascites 
THE HOUR OF SORROW. 

Oh, let my trembling soul be still, 
While darkness veils the sky, 

And wait thy wise, thy holy will, 
Wrapt yet in mystery : 

I cannot, Lord, thy purpose see, 

But all is well since ruled by Thee. 


Thus, trusting in thy love I tread 
The path of sorrow on; 

What though some cherished joys are fled, 
Some flattering dreams are gone? 

Yet purer, brighter joys remain, 

Why should my spirit, then, complain ? 





produced in some cases, a disease in the human|out by the chemist just alluded to, between their} Remains of Extinct Species.—The fossil bones 
aystem closely resembling, if not identical with| presence and the processes of fermentation. It|of a pigmy species of elephaut have been found in 
measles; and have proved in several instances, aj would certainly be unsafe to deny in the present|the caves of Malta, and described by Captain 
protective against that disease, when artificially in-| state of our knowledge, that infusoria may not per- |Spratt, of the British navy. This species of ele- 
ttoduced into the system. form an essential part in the production of some of|phant, when full grown, could not have been larger 

On the other hand, it may be urged with much| these epidemic diseases. than a lion or a tiger. * All the bones were firmly 


foree, that there are many places where all the| In concluding this imperfect consideration of|ossified, and when contrasted with those of the or- 
tonditions requisite to the production of malaria|what may be the character of the agents em-|dinary elephant they were seen to be remarkably 
tppear to be present, which are entirely free from} ployed, when the terrible scourge of pestilence|disproportionate in size. Bones of the young of 
tuch diseases. In the present state of our know-|is permitted to“‘ walk in darkness” among the 


the pigmy elephant were likewise found, and when 
ledge of these subjects, however, we may call at-| nations of the earth, it may not be amiss to ex-|it is stated that the milk teeth of this creature was 
tention to some modifying circumstances which may| press what has no doubt already occurred to the|not much larger than human molars, an idea can 


perhaps prove a partial explanation. This atmos-|thoughtful reader, that while a familiarity with its|}be formed of its small size. The tusks of the 
pheric poison does not appear to be produced at a|cause may serve to diminish the terror arising from|pigmy elephant were about a foot long. In the 
mperature below 6° Fah., and to be destroyed, | its deadly and mysterious movements, and to abate |same caves were found the bones of a gigantic swan, 
tt least some kinds of it, by a heat of 120°. Alin some degree its destructive consequences, yet it|three or four times larger than the present known 


trtain continuance of heat seems as necessary to|should serve to heighten our appreciation of the)swan, and also the bones of s gigantic species of 
i# evolution as a certain degree of it. Heavy] wisdom and power which are so conspicuously dis- |dormouse. 
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Knitting and Knitting Machines. time, a new and independent employment for) yarn only, each change in the size of the yarn ne. 
The art of knitting was invented about three|woman, who, though she is little less than man/cessitates an entire change in the set of needles, 
hundred years ago. Prior to this invention, hosiery |dependent upon her own labor, finds among the| It is, however, exceedingly liable to derangement 
of all kinds was made of milled cloth. The im-|many avenues to diversified and profitable indus-| and injury, making the cost of its wear and tear 

mense value of the art consisted then, as it|try, comparatively few that are open to her. This) and the loss in labor and damaged work, 
does now, in the fact that it is the only method|machine is the result of long reflection and ex-j great. Aiken’s needle will knit coarse yarn or fine, 
yet devised by which substantial fabrics of an|periment. For more than six years the inventor) rough or smooth, hard-twisted or slack, home-spun, 
elastic character can be manufactured. So highly|bas spared no time, toil, nor expense in simplifying|or machine-spun, aud every variety from ten to 
was the new fabric esteemed, that it immediately |all its parts, and adapting it to the purpose for) thirty gage. It is nothing uncommon for a set to 
went into general use. Koitting became fashion-|which it is designed. By a slow and expensive|/run an entire year without moving one of them 
able, not only in the cottage of the peasant, but| process of experiment, one difficulty after another! from its socket. This machine is adapted to the 


in princely halls and royal palaces. has been met and overcome, and the inventor has|manufacturing of the coarsest and heaviest, ag 
now the large, and in some — proud satis- 
faction to present to the public a knitting machine, 
so simple in construction, so easy of management, 
and so limited in cost, as to merit a place by the 
fireside of every family in the land. 

In its construction no less than five separate 
patents have been secured upon its parts, beside 
those secured in foreign countries. 

The Family Machine is constructed in two styles. 
One style is operated by the foot, and the other is 
operated by the hand. In every other respect 
the machines are precisely alike, in durability and 
facility of management, as well as in structure. 
The Foot-power Machine is mounted on an elegant 
black walnut table, which is supported by an iron 
frame work similar to that of sewing machines. 
The Portable Machine is constructed with a clamp, 
and thumb screw, by which it may easily be at- 
tached to acommon table. In either style it con- 
stitutes an ornamental as well as useful article of 
furniture. 

The peculiar excellences of the Hand-power 
Machine consist in its remarkable lightness and 
compactness of form. Its weight and the space it 
occupies are about ove-fourth of that of the Foot- 
power Machine. With all its appurtenances, it 
may be readily packed into a common trunk, with 
the weariag apparel, or into a box but little more 
than a foot square. Its weight, when packed, with 
all its appurtenances, for transportation, is forty 
pounds; that of the foot-power, is one hundred 
and twenty pounds. In a single particular, the 
foot-power machine has the advantage; it is sus- 
ceptible of the greater speed. But, in this con- 
nection, there is a principle of mechanism which 
deserves to be considered, viz: that, other things 
being equal, the greater the speed, the greater the 
power required. The foot-power machine, in its 
ordinary movement, knits five thousand loops a 
minute. The portable machine, under the same 
conditions, knits four thousand three hundred loops 
a minute, turning out a pair of socks or stockings 
in fifteen minutes. So easy is the movement of 
the latter, however, that, when the work is properly 
adjusted, it may be operated by a child four years - 
old. It is, beside, readily converted into a power|Containing a plain and complete explanation of 
loom. For this purpose, at an additional expense! the entire machine, its several parts, how to opé 
of merely three dollars, an extra gear and stud,! rate it and keep it in order, and how to finish up 
and a tight and loose pulley are furnished. The/the fabrics and articles of its manufacture. Ins 
owner of one can thus at pleasure employ either| word, there is supplied with each machine every 
hand, steam, or water power. When thus driven|tool and implement, and all the information re- 
by power, it is capable of knitting at the almost) quisite for a person of ordinary intelligence to 
incredible speed of sixty thousand loops a annals.) start successfully, without assistance, a home kuit- 
Its ordinary speed, however, when thus operated, | ting establishment. 
is about ten thousand loops a minute. - 

One of the distinguishing merits of this inven-| London Pneumatic Despatch.—At present, one 
tion consists in the great superiorify of its needle.| hundred and ten mails pass through the pneums 
There are two varieties of needle in use: “ The|tic despatch tube from the station to the district 
Spring or Bearded Needle,” first employed by Lee,| post-office during the day; and not only “etters, 
in the old Stocking Frame, nearly three hundred | but trucks of iron of the weight of five tons, have 
years ago; and the Latch or Self-acting Needle,| passed; and adventurous visitors now and then 
which is the property by patent, of the inventor of perform the journey, to their great delight. 
the Family Machine; the old spring needle, re- 
quires an even, smooth, soft, and pliable thread, t d 
and being adepted to a single gage or number of| tern for every christian. 


The first machine for knitting was invented by 

William Lee, of Woodborough, England, about 
thirty years subsequent to the invention of hand- 
knitting, and two and seventy years ago. Lee’s 
invention known among stocking-weavers as the 
“Old Stocking Frame,” was a hand machine, so 
heavy and complicated in its structure as to de- 
onl the skill and muscular strength of one long 
trained to the work. Hence the great efforts and 
vast sums of money which were expended in Eng- 
land and on the Continent to adapt it to power. 
All experiments in that project having however 
failed, it had come to be regarded by European 
inventors as an impossibility. What was abav- 
doned by them as impracticable, was soon after 
triumphantly accomplished by the inventive genius 
of America. 

The first knitting loom ever operated by power 
in this or any other country, is believed to have 
been devised and constructed by Timothy Bailey, 
in the city of Albany. He now resides at Ballston 
Spa, N.Y. Joshua Bailey, his brother, and Egbert 
Egberts, who were associated with him in the en- 
terprise, reside at Cohoes, where they have amassed 
large fortunes in the hosiery business. Bailey’s 
old machine is now valuable only to the antiqua- 
rian. Lee’s machine, after which Bailey modeled, 
was at best a clumsy, complicated and costly affair, 
and in converting it into a power frame, it was 
not in these points improved. The old Lee inven- 
tion, it should be borne in mind, was a square 
frame, making a flat web, which was seamed to- 
gether in forming the stocking. 

The circular factory knitting machine of J. B. 
Aiken, which forms the leg of the stocking with- 
out a seam,is an invention of recent date. It 
stands everywhere confessedly without a rival in 
knitting machinery, and is fast superseding all 
others in use, both in this country and in Europe. 
So extensively has it already been mtroduced, that 

»there is now manufactured upon it more than 
$3,000,000 worth of hosiery and knit fabrics an- 
nually, in this country. One feature, however, is 
common to all the knitting machines which have 
been devised. They have, without exception been 
designed for manufacturing establishments. Their 
size and cost, and the expense, skill and experience 
requisite to operate them, entirely precluded the 
possibility. of introducing them into tamily use. 

Aiken’s Family Koitting Machine renews the 
old art, enhanced a full hundred fold, and capa- 
ble to turn back the tide of this immense business, 
with all its profits, into the homes of the people. 
lt will accomplish more. 

According to the reports of the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, more than $5,000,000 are 
every year sent into foreign countries to pay for 
the knit goods which are imported into our coun- 
try. Itis the mission of the Family Machine to 
arrest this enormous importation and to make all 
these on American soil and in American homes, 

The family knitting machine is designed and 
destined to improve the condition of woman. It 
not only banishes from them an ever accumulating 
and time-wastipg care, but it creates, at the same 


well as of the finest and most delicate fabric. I¢ 
knits either ribbed or plain, of any desired size, 
with any kind of yarn, either coarse or fine, wool- 
len or cotton, linen or silk, making the same kind 
of stitch that a lady makes in the ordinary way 
with her needles. 

In regularity, elasticity, and beauty of finish, 
its work is far superior to the best hand-knitting, 

No machine has ever equalled, and none can 
excel it, in the solidity of its construction. It has 
no wire springs or complicated parts, and, as all 
its motions are positive, it is, in an extraordinary 
degree, exempt from friction and wear. It is as 
durable as the solid metal from which it is made, 
and with good usage will last a generation. 

Any one capable of turning a crank, or of using 
a treadle, or of changing the bobbins, can success- 
fully operate it, without the least liability of get. 
ting it out of order. In point of fact it does not 
and cannot get out of order. 

But there is no feature of the Family Knitting 
Machine which is so surprising and which contrib 
utes so much to its practical value as the great ver- 
satility of its productions. 

The following are a few of the fabrics and 
articles of wearing apparel, which, with the most 
wonderful facility and perfection, in almost unlimi- 
ted varieties, and unsurpassed in finish by the 
finest imported goods, are made upon this traly 
wonderful machine: hosiery of every size and 
texture, undershirts, drawers,shawls, nubias, son- 
tags, sacks, capes, garabaldis, hoods, table covers, 
tidies, gent’s suspenders, military sashes, victo- 
rines, comforts, scarfs, undersleeves, head dresses, 
skating-caps, rigolets, cravats, purses, gauntlets, 
mittens, Xe, 

TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS. 


The following articles accompany each machine, 
namely: oil can, wrench, screw-driver, twenty 
extra needles, skein holders, of a beautiful and 
jimproved pattern, and a winder, for winding the 


| yarn upon the bobbin, from which it is unwound 


in knitting and 
A BOOK OF INSTRUCTION, 








“ He went about doing good ;”’—this is the pat 
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for spiritual ; “ sle,” (slay,) for mortify ; “‘ undeed- 
liness,” for immorality ; “sight,” for vision ; “ nigh | nor does it well express our Lord’s meaning. Wiclif 
goynge,” for access; “turnynge up so doun the|renders the passage thus, “ Fool, in this night thei 
folk,” for perverting the nation ; “ moot halle,” for|shalle take thi liif fro thee.” ‘To whomsoever the 
judgment hall. Instead of “ suppose,” Wiclif gene-|plural pronoun refers, the original is plural, and 
rally has “ gesse,”” using it exactly as the people|the propriety of altering the expression into an im- 
of the United States use it now, e. g., “ Tell me,|personal form is, at least, questionable. “How 
therefore, which of them will love him most? Si-jhardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
mon answered and said, I ‘ gesse’ that he to whom| kingdom of God.” -I do not know that I have 
he forgave the most.” We also find the word|ever met with a man who thought himself rich ; as 
“ dresse” used by Wiclif where the Authorized|long as any person knows of another who is 
Version has direct, e. g., ‘‘ But God himself, and | wealthier than himself, he thinks himself very poor; 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘dresse’|and so these solemn words are words which often 
our way unto you.” This meaning of the word /fail toreach a rich man’s conscience ; while a com- 
“dress” still lingers, in “ address ;” that which| paratively poor man, however greedy of gain, thinks 
directs a visitor or a letter to a man’s house. But,|that because he has not £10,000 a year the text f 
perhaps, the most remarkable of all Wiclif’s Sax-|cannot have any reference to him. Now, I think 
ovisms is that by which he avoids the Latin word|that Wiclif’s version is more literal, and at the 
“create.” To create is not to make up or fashion|same time more calculated to impress us all with 
avything out of existing materials, but to bring it}the danger arising from the love of gain—* How 
into existence out of nothing. ‘“ Create” and “ecre-|hard thei that han money scnuln entre into the 



















From “Good Words.” 
Wiclif’s Version of the New Testament. 
(Concluded from page 282.) 

The Authorized Version is justly admired and 
prised as a noble specimen of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue; but as the reader will naturally expect, 
Wiclif is still more Anglo-Saxon than those who 
jived more than two hundred years after him ; 
aod perhaps it is not until we read Wiclif that we 
are forcibly reminded of the great extent to 
which the Latin element pervades the Authorized 
Version. Without being very careful in my search, 
Ihave found more than fifty distinct words and 
phrases which Wiclif renders in his own native 
tongue, but for which the translators of 1611 have 
had recourse to the Latin. Some of these Anglo- 
Saxon words have died out, or nearly so; for in- 
stance, “ stie,” which “Wiclif constantly uses for 
ascend: ‘Ye shall see heaven opened, and the 
angels of God ‘stiynge’ up and coming down 
upon the Son of Man;” ‘or, as Wiclif generally, if 


of thee;” here our version is certainly not literal, 



































































































































































































































































not always renders it, “ mannes sove.” This word,| ator” are, certainly, very convenient words, as will|kyngdom of God.” Most justly do we find fault 

: I suppose, is still found in “stairs,” things by|be seen when we notice Wiclif’s rather clumsy|with the epithet which the Authorized Version in- 

| which we “‘stie” or go up. ‘ Outakun” may also| substitutes, e.g., “ For thy pleasure they are and |troduceg in the passage, “ Who shall change our 

, be regarded as obsolete, although the reader will were created ;” “ for thy wille the werun and ben|vile body.” (Phil. 3: 2.) Alford, Ellicott, and 
on that it is exactly equivalent to except.|made of nought.” (Rev. 4: 11.) “A faithful|others, reject this adjective in a most decided man- 

" iclif’s most usual word for except, however, is|creator;” “ the faithful maker of nought.” (1 Peter| ver, and read, “ the body of our humiliation.” But 

but = be-out; that is tosay, minus; e.g., “ But}4: 19.) Wiclif anticipated our modern scholars, “ whiche 4 

. a man be borun agen he mai not se the kingdom! In some of the above instances it will, I think,|schal refourme the bodi of our mekenesse.” When 

; of God.” “Sourdough” is a word which can/be seen that, for the unlearned Englishman, Wiclif|in our version we read, “ Whether it be to the 

it searcely be looked upon as extant, although each/is, even now, a better translator than the learned |king, as supreme,” (1 Peter 2: 13,) we apply to 
of its component parts is in general use; at alljdivines of 1611. Mivisters find that they must|a creature an epithet which seems more fitting for 
events, sourdough is a term no longer employed| explain such words as similitude, parable, and re-|the Creator, whom, accordingly, we call ‘“‘ The Su- 

. in thasense in which it occurs in Wiclif, viz., as}demption; but “liknes” and “ agenbiynge”’ explain |preme Being.” I do not know whether it was the 
equivalent to leaven. “The kingdom of heaven|themselves; put*them into modern orthography, |desire to gratify James I.’s lofty notions of the 

is like to sourdough.” “ Beware of the sourdough| and every man who can read them will understand |royal prerogative that induced the translators of 

a of Pharisees and Saducees.” Again, we se&rcely|them. Other cases might be given; for example,|1611 to adopt this word; I believe it is not ta be 

- ever use the word “‘ fieldy;” Wiclif speaks of a/the word “prevent” has become so altered in its|found in any of the earlier English versions of the 

hie plain as “‘ a fieldi place.” Compare Matt. 23: 12,| meaning that we may truly say that it suggests an|passage. Wiclif does full justice both to the text 

he m the Authorized Version, with Wiclif, and you|idea exactly the reverse of that which it once con-|and to the king by reading the clause thus: “Be 

1 will find a good specimen of old Anglo-Saxon, and|veyed, and when we read, “ We which are alive,|ye suget ... . to the king as to hym that is higher 

wo its capability of expressing ideas which are now|and remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not/in state.” Our version tells us that the prop 

“6 commonly expressed in terms derived from the|prevent them which are asleep,” we find it neces-|testified concerning the sufferings of Christ and 
Latin: “For he that higheth hym self shall be|sary to enter upon an explanation, if we have to|the glory that should follow.” (1 Peter 1: 11.) 

- mekid, and he that mekith hym self schal bejaddress ignorant persons; but Wiclif, using in-|Glory is in the original a plural noun, and so Wic- 

, enhauusid,” This last verb, it should be remarked,| stead of prevent “come bifor,” gives the apostle’s |lif has rendered it, giving us, as the inspired author 

es, isnot Saxon. Another and very similar iustance| meaning clearly and at once. In the Authorized|intended to give us, a better, a more comprehen- 

ts, will. be found in John 3: 30, “It biboveth hym| Version of John 10: 1, the words thief and robber|sive idea than our version suggests. Not one 
to wexe, but me to be made lasse.” Another old|do tolerably well convey the distinction implied in}glory, but many followed the Saviour’s sufferings. 
English word is “ arede,” used by Wiclif, instead|the original terms, the thief being the man who|Once more, the phrase “a peculiar people” (1 Pet. 

ne, of prophesy, which we have in our present version, | secretly appropriates that which is another’s ; while|2: 9,) is so utterly incapable of conveying the ! 

aty “Thou crist, arede to us who is he that smote|the robber does so openly and with violence;|sense of the original to the generality of readers, 

and thee.” (Matt. 26: 68.) but this distinction, if not more accurately marked, |that it has to be most carefully explained. For 

the The following are specimens of Saxon terms injis much more strongly given, by Wiclif, who calls |anything that appears to the contrary, the word 

ind Wiclif, which are represented by Latin in the Au-| these characters respectively, “a night theef and a|peculiar may refer to this or that quality, property, 
thorized Version. 1t should, however, be observed|day theef.” Dean Trench considers it probable|or characteristic of christians; to anything that 
that Wiclif does not constantly use these words ;|that in the expression “ which strain at a gnat” an|causes them to differ from the unconverted, To 

1a thus, for example, he has redemption as well as|error has crept into our version, through the care-|very few readers will it occur that the great doc- 

ype 1 agenbiynge,” and “ regeneracioun” as well as|lessness of some printer, and that the translators trine of redemption is contained in this word. Sueh, 

ap agenbigetinge.” Still, “ agenbiynge”” is his usualjintended us to read “ which strain out a gnat.”|however, is the fact, and Wiclif shows it, not per- 

™ word ror redemption.” ~“‘Ihow were slayn, and| However this may be, “straining at a guat” is a| haps in the very clearest manner, bat still in such 

ery agenboughtest us to God in thy blood.” Rev. 5; 9,| phrase almost destitute of meaning. Wiclif reads,|a manner that nothing but great stupidity can per- 

7 So again, his usual word for resurrection is “ ayen-|“ blinde leders clensynge a gnat, but swolowynge|wmit any reader to miss it. Wiclif reads, “a people 

ve tisynge ;” “1 am demed of the hope and of agen-|a camel ;” this, though not very clear, seems ajof purchasynge;’’ i.e., a people whom Christ has 

wn tisynge of deed men,” Acts 23: 6. Then we have| nearer approach to the idea of carefully removing | bought with his blood ; this it is that makes ohris- 
ia Wiclif, “ eudid,” for perfected ; “ goynge out,”|a gnat from the cup than the authorized version|tians “a peculiar people.” 
for decease ; “‘ hunger,” tor famine ; ‘‘gode doers,”| affords. When we read that the Baptist’s head| I have thus endeavoured to present some of the 

‘one lor benefactors; ‘“‘ token,” for sign ; “ showid,” for|was put into a charger, we have by no means so|most remarkable features of the version made by 

an tevealed ; “teeld out,’”’ for declared ; “‘dwellyngis,”| plain a statement as Wiclif gives us by using the|our great Reformer; and I hope that, whether 

triet for mavsions ; “ putte,” for ordained ; “ make redi,”| word “dische.” “ Do violence to no man,” seems|considered in a literary or a theological light, this 

ters, t prepare ; “ liknes,” for similitude, and for pa-|to be rather a strange injunction to soldiers, who|article may prove not altogether destitute of inte- 

have table ; ‘ gilte,” for offence; “lived agen,” for re-|are in the same sentence told to be content with|rest and instruction. 

then Ywed; “feynynge,” for dissimulation, and for|their wages, and who, therefore, are permitted to Hues Stowett Brown. 


hypocrisy ; “ schepardis,” for pastors; “ gilour,” 
deceiver ; “ beheestis,” for promises, and “ bi- 
»” for promised ; “ halowynge of the temple,” 
for dedication ; “holi men,” for saints; “ goostli,”” 


continue in the service. Wiclif’s version, if not so 
literal, seems to be more in accordance to the spirit 
of the passage— suyte ye wrougfulli no map.”’ 
“Thou tool! this night thy soul shall be required 











“Oh thrice happy are those who live so near 
the centre of peace, as to be ready when the alarnr 
is given to follow whérever the standard is fixed.” 
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Twinkling of the Stars —According to M. 
Arago, astronomers and others have failed to ar- 
Tive at a satisfactory explanation of the twinkling 
of the stars, on account of their failure to give an 
éxact definition of the term “scintillation.” He 
affirms then, that, in so far as naked-eye observers 
of the heavens are concerned, scintillations, or 
twinkling, consist in very rapid fluctuations in the 
brightness of the stars. These variations are al- 
ways accompanied by variations of colour and 
secondary effects, which are the immediate conse- 
quences of every increase or diminution of bright- 
ness; such as considerable alteration in the apparent 
magnitude of the stars, and in the length of the 
diverging rays, which appear to issue in different 
directions from their centres. It has been re- 
marked from a very early age that the phenomena 
of twinkling is accompanied by a change of colour. 
It is asserted that the name of Barakeach, given 
by the Arabians to the star Sirius, signifies the star 
of a thousand colours. M. Arago also asserts that 
the planets twinkle. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. hannock by the rebel commander Gen. Lee, with a letter 

Forriay.—News from England to the Ist inst. In|t0 Gen. Hooker, requesting him to send supplies for the 
the House of Commons, on the 28th, the effort which is | Wounded soldiers in the hands of the Confederates. Hig 
yearly made to carry the bill for the abolition of the |OW® army was stated to be deficient in supplies, in eon. 
church rate to a second reading, although supported by |S¢quence of their communications with the South hay. 
the ministry, was defeated by a vote of yeas 285 to 275. |'98 been temporarily cut off. 
Adams, the American Minister is reported to have made The rebels in Western Virginia continue to @ 
a frank explanation regarding his letter of protection to |Ptivate and public property, and fears are felt that they 
Mexican vessels, which gave so much offence. It is|™4Y make their way to Wheeling. 
stated that France is still dissatisfied and demands ex-| Georgia.—Despatches from the rebel General 
planation. Polish affairs were unchanged. The Paris|state that a detachment from the Federal army in Ten 
correspondent of the Zimes says it is supposed that next |nessee, commanded by Col. Strait, had been captured 
year the French army will be reduced to about 400,000 | near Rome, in this State. Several severe engagements 
men, and the navy to 188 ships, with crews of 38,250/ with the Confederate forces had taken place previous to 
men. At present, France has 442,000 soldiers under|the capture. The number of the U. S. troops taken 
arms, and 300 ships afloat. A correspondence between | prisoners is said to be 1,600. 


Earl Russell and the American Minister, relative to re- Kentucky.—A conflict between the rebels, commanded 
’ 


cruiting men in Great Britain for the Federal service is|py y : ‘ 
published. Adams denies all knowledge of the fact that aire cole eonnpltog ww toetaee reperte, A 


such recruiting has been attempted, and does not be- ; v 
lieve that it has been carried on by authorized agents of South Carolina.—The latest gates from Port Royal are 
his government. The House of Commons had debated to the 6th inst. All the iron clads had left Port Royal 
the subject of the distress in Lancashire, but on the re- for North Edisto. The new Ironsides remained at anchor 
commendation of the ministry, left the duty of affording inside of Charleston bar. The U.S. troops held pos- 
relief to the local authorities. The stock of cotton at|8¢ssion of Folly, Seabrook, and Cole Islands, and were 
Liverpool was reported at 370,000 bales, including entrenching themselves. 
46,000 American. Sales of the week, 24,500 bales.| The South West—Haines’ Bluff, on the Yazoo, hag 
Fair New Orleans, 25d. Middling uplands, 21d. Bread-|been again unsuccessfully attacked by the U. 8. ‘gun. 
stuffs were higher. Flour had advanced 6d. per barrel, |boats, On the 20th, Gen. Grant landed a portion of hig 
wheat 2d. a 3d. per 100 pounds, and corn 1 s. a Is. 6d, a| forces at Bowlinsburg, Miss., and moved upon the rebel 
quarter. Consols, 93}. The Bank of England has re-| works at Port Gibson, on Bayou Piere, south of Vicks. 
duced its rate of discount to 3 per cent. burg. A severe battle ensued, in which the rebels were 

Unitep Srares.— Virginia.—The United States forces| vanquished with a heavy loss in killed, wounded and 
commanded by Gen. Hooker retreated to the north side |prisoners. About 1000 of the Federal troops were kil- 
of the Rappahannock during the night of the 5th and |led or wounded. Grand Gulf, on the Mississippi, was 
the morning of the 6th inst., and again occupied their|also captured by Gen. Grant, who when last heard from 
encampment at Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg. The|was proceeding up the Big Black river to the rear of 
preceding week had been an eventful one, commencing| Vicksburg. He had sent 1900 prisoners to Millikens 
with the crossing of the river at Kelly’s Ford, on the 28th|Bend. A portion of his forces were within twenty 
ult. At this point the greater portion of Hooker’s army | miles of Jackson, the capital of the State. An expedi- 
was placed on the south bank of the Rappabannock, and|tion from the Federal army had destroyed nutnerous 
moved to Chancellorsville, about ten miles south-west of | bridges, and torn up the track of the New Orleans and 
Fredericksburg. In the meantime, Gen. Sedgwick’s di-|Jackson Railroad in various places. The expedition, 
vision, which had previously made a feint of crossing | consiging of a body of 1500 cavalry, entered Mississippi 
below Fredericksburg, returned and occupied the ground | from Tennessee, and passed through the central portion ot 
immediately opposite the town. The succeeding two|the State, almost to the Louisiana line. The latest re- 
days seem to have been occupied by the hostile armies | ports from Grant’s forces are that they had invested 
in various manceuvres and attempts to ascertain the|Jackson, which is about 45 miles east of Vicksburg. 
—— and position = po Pi te lines. m ” New York.—Mortality last week, 422. 

st inst., some severe skirmishing took place, and on the) —paitadelphia.—Mortality last week, 290. 


2d, Gen. Hooker’s line was attacked with great fury in 
y g y The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 


an unexpected quarter. The Federal troops gave way : 
and suffered heavy loss in this encounter. On First-|°" the 11th inst. New York.—The money market well 
supplied at 5 a 6 per cent. on call loans. Foreign ex+ 


day, the 3d inst., Gen Sedgwick assaulted the rebel for- : 
tifications on the heights of Fredericksburg, and cap-|Cb"2ge, 163. American gold, 48 a 49 premium; U. 8, 
8, 1881, 1073. Treasury notes, 107. Specie in the 


tured them after a desperate conflict. On the same day 
the rebels renewed their attack upon the Union army |New York banks, $38,102,633. Balance in the U, 8. 
near Chancellorsville ; the battle was fiercely contested, |S¥b-treasury, $23,450,530. Cotton, middling uplands, 
but the rebels appeared to have gained some advantages. 63} 8 64. Superfine State and western flour, $5.65 8 
On the next day they threw a large force upon the de- $6.00; Ohio shipping brands, $6.70 a $7.00; Baltimore 
tachments of Federal troops which held the Frekericks- | 10Ur, $6.95 a $7.45 ; red western wheat, $1.64 a $1.65 
burg heights, retook them, and compelled Gen. Sedg- |'¥¢, $1.03; oats, 82 cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, 
$1.68 a $1.70; white, $1.80 a $1.90; rye, $1.06; oats, 













































































In doing benevolent things, there is, both to the 
time and the manner, a propriety which gives value 
even to the least; the manner in particular, has a 
marvellous effect. A charitable action gracefully 
done, is twice done. To some people one would 
be willing to owe almost everything, so handsomely 
do they confer kindness; while from others a 
favour, for the apposite reason, is a Joad. 


eS 


Godly sorrow is a stream flowing from the foun- 
tain opened in a regenerate heart. 
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In this number, we give the Epistle issued by 
our late Yearly Meeting, and addressed to its sub- 
ordinate meetings and members. The subjects 
treated on are of great importance, and the coun- 
se] communicated commends itself to the serious 
attention of all our members. The affectionate 
interest and exercise which called it forth, will fail 
of their intended effect, if those whose welfare it is 
intended to promote, merely read it and throw it 
by without further consideration, making no effort 
to avoid in future the delinquencies and weak- 
nesses pointed out, or to conform in life and con- 
versation to the standard held up. There is 
great room for improvement, but it is a token for 
good that the church has been introduced into 
travail for the reformation and religious growth of 
its members, and for the restoration of the waste 
places. The afflicting circumstances with which 
our country is overwhelmed, call upon us all for 
humble confession of our many shortcomings, and 
sincere seeking to the Source of strength for ability 
to rectify our lives, and to walk in accordance with 
the divine will concerning us. May each one lay 
his or her responsibility to heart, and respond to 
the advice and encouragement held forth in the 
epistle, by a practical conformity to the former, 
which will secure a cheerful reception of the latter. 































wick to withdraw to the north bank of the river with 
a loss of six thousand men, or about offe-third of 8° cts. a 82 cts.; barley, $1.60 a $1.65; yellow corn, 
his entire command. Under these circumstances, Gen. 
Hooker became convinced that retreat was a military |F lx seed, $3.25 a $3.50. The cattle market was better 
necessity, and ordered his army back to Falmouth. The supplied. Prices ranged from $9.50 to $13, but the 
entire loss of the Federal army in killed, wounded, and | >¥!K of the sales were from $:1.00 to $12.50. Hogs 
missing, is variously stated at from ten to eighteen thou- sold from $7.00 to $8.50, according to quality. 
sand men. The loss of the rebel army is reported to be 
at least equally great. On the 7th inst., the army of the RECEIPTS. 
Potomac was visited by the President and Secretary of Received f S. C. Sk . 
War. The latter states in a despatch to the Governor Aet. SA. to — age i narpless, lo., per A. Cowgill, 
of Pennsylvania, that the organization and efficiency of Sens : ch A 7,.vol. 36; from M. Gifford, O., per B. 
the army had not been seriously impaired, and that); 5; eae ae J gt., $4, to No. 27, vol. 36; from Chas. 
offensive operations would be soon resumed. ippincott, N. J., $2, -vol. 36. 

A cavalry expedition of 6,000 men under Gen. Stonc- 
man, ran oe despatched by ao Hooker on the 27th, FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
made a raid upon the railroads communicating With |ygap FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Richmond. A portion of them went within two miles of the sci bt s , = 
city, destroying bridges, railroad trains, &c. They met ac ond Supetintendeat,—Jeenea 8. Went 


with little opposition, and returned in safety, after cut-| © Application f oa : 
SEEDS FROM THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. | ting the rebel communications in all directions, and uit aatutmta Ce 
? ’ 


We have received information from the above|“¢sttoying # great amount of property. The negroes in |of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila 
named department, that the Commissioner of Agri- all sections of the country through which the expedition | gelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 4 
1 , , passed were found to be friendly. They acted as guides, 
culture will send seeds to those who will cultivate| and furnished all the information in their power to the 
them, if he is written to, asking for them. Per-|commanding officers. There is reason to believe that Wanted, a female to teach a family school. Enquire 
sons applying, should address their letters to “ The Richmond was at this time almost defenceless, in con-|4t the office of “ The Friend.” 
Commissioner of Agriculture,” Washington, D. C., 


sequence of the troops having been sent to take part in 
and state clearly their names, post-office, county, 


and State. 













































































might have been taken by a comparatively small force. WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
On the 8th, a Hag of truce was sent across the Rappa- Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





92 cts.; clover seed, $5.50; timothy, $1.50 a $2.00; 


the great struggle near Fredericksburg, and that it) ~~~ eA Rr nn 
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